HOW MATTIE WENT TO A MEETING, AND 
WHAT CAME OF IT. 


By Mary E. Hawkins, 


I. The Meeting. 

MATTIE lived with her grandmother in a small 
village. She had no mother, her father was far 
away, and the little girl and Grandma had only 
the “ hired help ” for company. 

One afternoon Mattie was in the garden with a 
box, trying to catch a bee. She thought she would 
shut a bee in the box and keep it till it filled the 
box with honey. The bee stung her, and she ran 
crying into the kitchen to Susan. Susan put some 
flour on Mattie’s wrist and told her to “ leave the 
bees alone ” ; but Susan did not kiss the aching 
wrist, as Grandma would have done, and Mattie 
went back into the garden, with her wrist smarting 
and much discouraged. She picked some flowers, 
and wondered where flowers kept their “ smelling,” 
and whether she could n’t get enough of it to fill 
the box. She pulled several flowers to pieces, and, 
when she could not find their perfume, threw the 
fragments away; a discontented look was on her 
face, and the box soon lay on the ground, without 
much prospect of being filled with anything. 

Soon the ringing of a bell turned her thoughts 
in a new direction. She wondered what made the 
meeting-house bell ring. It was n’t Sunday. She 
knew, because Grandma had gone to the store, and 
Susan was working. 

While wondering about this, she remembered 
Grandma had once called the meeting-house the 
“ Lord’s house,” and the words came to her full 
of meaning. Did the Lord live at the meeting¬ 
house ? Was it his house ? 

Mattie knew little of churches and meetings. 
Grandma did n’t often attend church, for the only 
church in this little village was one she did n’t 
“belong to,” and, besides, poor Grandma was 
so deaf she could n’t hear preaching very well. 
Still, Mattie had been to this church a few times 
with Grandma. All she saw when there was 
“ folks ” and the minister. Perhaps the Lord 
was n’t there, those days. Was he there to-day? 
She clasped her hands in excitement. Oh, how 
much she would like to see the Lord, and send her 
love to Mamma in heaven! Could there be any 
harm in a little girl’s going to the meeting-house 
and rapping on the door ? 


Mattie went into the house very thoughtful. She 
tried to take off her soiled apron, but her short 
arms could not reach the top button, and, some¬ 
how, she did not like to go to Susan. She pulled 
at the button until she set her wrist to smarting 
afresh, and then she gave it up. “ P’r’aps the Lord 
will scuse me if my apron is not quite clean,” she 
whispered to herself. “ He knows I could n’t un¬ 
button it, ’cause he knows every single, single 
thing. Grandma said so. ’Sides, I can hold my 
hand right over the dirty spots.” 

She put on her best hat, took her parasol, and 
started out. 

The village was so little that Mattie had no 
trouble in finding the way to the meeting-house. 
Her heart beat fast as she climbed the steps and 
rapped a small rap on the half-opened door. No 
one heeded her summons, and after a while she 
pushed open the door and went in. 

There was a meeting going on. Some men sat 
on the front seats, and the minister was in the pul¬ 
pit. The minister saw a little girl come in, and, 
after eagerly looking around, walk softly up the 
aisle and turn into a pew. 

Mattie was quiet in the pew a very little while; 
then she took off her hat, laid it with her parasol 
on the cushion, and turned her attention to the 
meeting. 

It seemed to her a strange one. For there were 
no women in the meeting, and the “folks” were 
preaching as well as the minister, and they all 
preached sitting down on the seats. The minister 
was sitting, and held his hands locked together on 
a little table. His hair was gray, like Grandma’s, 
and his hands looked white and full of big bones. 
When he preached, he preached only a few words 
at a time, and Mattie thought his mouth looked 
very sorry when he got through. 

And the “little pitcher” with “long ears,” hid¬ 
den in the pew, listened to the preaching with all 
its might. But it did n’t make out much till an 
old gentleman, who had on a checked shirt and 
wore no coat, spoke up: 

“ Yes, yes, brethren, what you say is very true. 
But, for all that, we should remember that a 
minister’s children must have bread to eat and 
shoes to wear.” 
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Mattie drew her breath hard. Had the minister’s 
children no bread to eat nor shoes to wear? Was 
that why his mouth looked so sorry ? Her heart was 
filled with pity, and her nervous fingers tugged at 
the buttons on her slipper. She pulled off a slip¬ 
per, and without stopping to think that the min¬ 
ister’s children might have more than one foot 
apiece, she hurried into the 
aisle, and the first thing 
that the minister and the 
“ folks ” knew, there was a 
little girl in one stocking- 
foot flashing round the altar 
railing, holding out a little 
black slipper. 

Then there was laughing 
and exclaiming, to Mattie’s 
great confusion, till the 
minister unclasped his hands 
and took the little girl, slip¬ 
per and all, and set her on 
his knee. He put his hand 
on her head, and the touch 
quieted her excitement. 

The minister drew the 
slipper from Mattie’s hand, 
put it on her foot, and care¬ 
fully buttoned it. Then he 
looked up with a little smile 
and said, “ Well, brethren, 
perhaps it is better to go on 
with the meeting.” 

But the meeting did not 
last much longer, and soon 
he put Mattie down, and rose 
to shake hands with the 
“folks” before they went 
away. The old gentleman 
in checked shirt-sleeves 
stroked Mattie’s arm and 
told her she had a heart “ as 
big as a barn-door,” and 
some of the others said like 
things to her. 

After the “folks” had 
gone, the minister put his 
hands behind him and walked 
back and forth in front of 
the little table. At last he 
glanced up and saw that Mattie had not gone, but 
was watching him anxiously. 

“ I had a little boy, once, just as small as you,” 
he said, smiling, and stopping to look at her, 
“but he is a great big boy now.” 

“ Has n’t he any shoes to wear? ” asked Mattie. 

“Shoes? Oh, I guess so. But, if he had n’t, he 
could n’t wear yours. Besides, he wears boots.” 


Then the minister resumed his walk, and as he 
walked he talked: 

“ If I could only help him until he’s through 
college 1 But I can’t. If they cut down my salary, 
how can I ? Poor boy ! He works hard and learns 
quickly. He is very ambitious. He ’ll be so dis¬ 
couraged and disappointed, poor boy ! ” 


“ You see, little girl,” said the minister, again 
pausing, “ my boy is at college — that’s a school, 
you know. But it costs money to study there. 
And these men—you heard them talking about 
it, did n’t you ? — are going to take away one hun¬ 
dred dollars from what they pay me a year for 
preaching.” 

Mattie put her hand into her pocket, when the 
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minister walked again, as though she expected to 
find a hundred dollars there. She did not find it, 
and she took out her hand and spoke up sharply : 

“ I think those mens are naughty mens ! ” 

“ Oh, no, they are not,” said the minister, 
earnestly, as if Mattie’s opinion were of the greatest 
importance. “You must n’t say that. Times are 
hard — very hard. Butter is down — the farmers 
can’t make anything. It’s really very hard times. 
The brethren are not to blame.” 

Then the minister sat down in the chair and 
looked hard at Mattie, with an expression of inquiry, 
just as if he had not seen her before. 

“ How did you happen to come to official 
meeting? ” 

“ I did n’t come to ’ficial meeting,” said Mattie. 
“ I did n’t know it went. I only just corned.” 

“ Why did you come to the meeting-house? ” 

“ I wanted to see the Lord,” Mattie whispered, 
very solemnly. “ Is he here ?” 

The minister looked around the church quickly. 

“ Oh! I hope so. I really hope so. I should 
be sorry to think he had n’t been- present at the 
meeting.” Then he looked back to Mattie. “ But, 
my dear little girl, you did n’t expect to see the 
Lord with your eyes, did you ? Just as you see me 
now ? ” 

Mattie nodded brightly. 

“ How mistaken you were ! The Lord is here,— 
he knows what we are saying to each other. But 
we can’t see him with the eyes we have now. When 
we get to heaven we hope to see him as he is.” 

“Why did you wish to see the Lord?’’asked 
the minister, after a pause. 

“ I was only just but going to pray, and to send 
my love to my mamma up in heaven,” said Mattie. 

“ Oh! your mother is in heaven ? Who takes 
care of you then, dear ? ” 

“My grandma.” 

“ Do you pray at home?” asked the minister. 
“ Does anybody teach you that ? ” 

“ My grandma teached me,” said Mattie. 

“ That is right. But the church is a good place 
to pray in,— a beautiful place. People come here 
to pray. Do you see this cushion in front of the 
railing ? ” and the minister rose and pointed down 
to it. 

“ A good many people have kneeled there to 
pray,” he said, as Mattie looked. “ See how ragged 
the cushion is — that is where their knees have 
been. If you like, you can go round and kneel 
down there too, and pray to the Lord. I feel sure 
he will hear you, for he loves children.” 

Somehow, Mattie was not bashful before this 
minister with the “sorry” mouth, though she was 
usually timid before strangers. She went around 
and, picking out a particularly worn and dented 


spot, kneeled on the cushion. Her dark little 
head was quiet against the railing a moment — 
then it came up quickly. 

“ I will pray about your little boy if you wish 
me to.” 

“ Do, dear child,” said the minister. 

“ Oh, Lord! give the minister a hundred dol¬ 
lars so he can give it to his little boy,” said Mattie, 
in a low voice. 

“Amen,” said the minister, soberly. “But we 
will say, ‘Thy will be done,’ won’t we ? ” he added. 
“ Say it, my child. Your prayer won’t be right 
without it. * Thy will be done.’ ” 

“ ‘ Thy will be done,’ ” Mattie repeated, and 
then rose quickly. 

The minister took his hat. “Now, my little 
sister, I think perhaps we should go.” 

Mattie looked at him with wondering eyes. 
Never before had she been called “ My little 
sister.” 

“ I call you that because we both are Christians,” 
he said, smiling; “and because in the church we 
often call one another ‘ brother ’ or ‘ sister.’ ” 

Mattie was content. She took her hat and para¬ 
sol from the pew and stood by the minister while 
he locked the church door. 

“Now you must tell me where you live,” he said, 
as he took her hand in his. 

As they were walking along, Mattie noticed the 
spot on her apron which she had intended to keep 
covered with her hand. She had forgotten it. She 
was much mortified. 

“ I hope you will scuse my apron,” she said, 
primly. 

The minister looked down at her apron. “ It is 
rather untidy. But I know a worse thing than an 
unclean apron. Do you know what it is ? ” 

“I guess it’s a dirty dress,” said Mattie. 

“ Oh, no. It’s an unkind heart. Do you know 
what the heart is ? ” 

“ Oh, yes, I know. It keeps a-going, and 
a-going, and won’t never hold still.” 

“ Well, if we think wrong thoughts or have bad 
feelings in these hearts, they get so the Lord can 
not live in them. He lives in good, clean hearts. 
My little girl, do you want your heart like a little 
church, with the Lord staying in it, so that you 
need not go a step away from yourself to find 
him?” 

“ Oh ! I would like to,” said Mattie, her imagi¬ 
nation all astir. 

“ Then be a good child. You can’t know much 
yet, but you can be a little Christian, nevertheless.” 

Grandma and Susan had but just found out that 
Mattie was not in the garden, when they saw her 
coming home with the minister. Grandma was 
surprised and somewhat “ flustered,” but she in- 
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HER DARK LITTLE HEAD WAS QUIET AGAINST THE RAILING FOR A MOMENT. 


was particular that Mattie’s part of the letter should 
be “ out of her own head.” 

This is Mattie’s part of a letter: 

“ Dear Papa : Grandma says it is time enough to 
write again, so I am sitting on the table sending you a 
letter. 

“ I s’pose Grandma has wroted about me and if I was 
naughty. I was pretty naughty running away to the 
meeting-house. 

“ Papa — are n’t you very glad? — I ’m not never go¬ 
ing to be naughty again ! 

" The reason I went to the meeting-house was ’cause 
I wanted to pray the Lord and send my love to my dear 
Mamma. The Lord was there, only I could n’t see him 
’cause my eyes was different. The minister said so. 


In a few days an answer 
came. When Grandma 
opened the envelope she found inside another 
letter, sealed and directed to the minister in the 
father’s handwriting. 

Here is what was at the end of Papa’s letter to 
Mattie: 

“ I think you are old enough to begin to form church¬ 
going habits, to go to Sunday-school and learn little 
verses and catechisms. If dear Grandma can’t take you, 
Susan must, till Grandma thinks you might go alone. 

“ You see, I have written a letter to the minister. Ask 
Grandma to please dress you neatly, and let Susan take 
you to call on him. Hand him the letter and say it is 
one your Papa sent in yours. If he does not read it to 
you, I will tell you what is in it when I write again. Of 
course you are not to ask him to read it, for that would 


vited the minister into the parlor, and got her ear- 
trumpet so that she could talk with him. And 
Mattie looked and listened rather anxiously, for it 
had just occurred to her that she had run away. 

II. What Came Of It. 

This is the way Mattie wrote to her papa: 
First, Grandma wrote about Mattie. Then Mattie 
sat on the table and talked into Grandma’s ear- 
trumpet and Grandma wrote what she said. Papa 


But the minister told me things. He said if I was good 
my heart would be just like a little meeting-house. That 
is why I’m not going to be naughty. I s’pose when I 
get awful good, my heart will tick like a little bell ring¬ 
ing, Sunday. Grandma said the minister did n’t mean 
a really, truly meeting-house, but our thoughts and 
thinkings are the little folks that go and sit down in our 
hearts, and stand up and sing. 

“ I think hearts are very funny. They do things so. 
I wish any one was little enough to go in where their 
hearts be. 

“ And so, the minister came right home with me and 
took hold of my hand, and I 
carried my little pink parasol. 

“ The minister’s little boy 
is pretty big. But he can’t 
never go to college-school 
any more, ’cause the folks 
in the meeting-house was 
preaching about not giving 
the minister a hundred dol¬ 
lars to give to his little boy, 
so he could go some more. 
Don’t you think they are 
pretty naughty? But the 
minister said they was n’t. 

u But I ’most forgot to tell 
the rest about the meeting. 
So I sat in the minister’s lap 
till it was out. And then he 
talked to me and said things. 
And then he came right 
home with me (and that 
was when he said about my 
heart and a meeting-house). 
And so, I came home. And 
so, I can’t think of any more 
’cause my throat is tired, 
and my dear Grandma’s 
arm, that she holds her ear- 
trumpet with, is pretty tired, 
too. So I send seven bushels 
of my love to my dear Papa. 
Martha Alice Brant.” 
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be impolite. Good-bye, my little girl. Don't forget 
Papa in your prayers, for he never forgets you in his. 

J. S. Brant.” 

The next day Mattie went to call on the minister. 
Susan held her hand in a tight grasp, and Mattie 
felt very solemn and important with the letter to 
the minister in the pocket of her stiff little white 
dress. 

When they reached the house, Susan rang the 
bell, and the lady with whom the minister boarded 
came to the door. For the minister had no family 
except his boy who was away at school, and it was 
only a figure of speech which the old gentleman 
in the checked shirt-sleeves had used, when he 
spoke of the minister’s children. Mattie knew 
nothing about figures of speech, and she was dis¬ 
appointed that she did not see the barefoot chil¬ 
dren playing about. 

Susan told the lady that “this little girl” had 
an errand to the minister, and the lady led them 
to his study. The minister opened the door, his 
mouth looking as sorry as it had looked that other 
day, and his hands looking paler and bigger, coming 
out of the short, wrinkled sleeves of his study coat. 

When they were seated in the study, Susan 
motioned to Mattie to begin. But Mattie did n’t 
know how. 

“ It’s a fine day,” said the minister, as if willing 
to help them. 

“ Yes, sir ; it is,” said Susan. “ But I ain’t the 
one. It’s this girl,” and she pushed her chair 
closer to Mattie, and gave her a nudge with her 
elbow. “ She’s got the errand.” 

“ Oh ! ” said the minister, his eyes resting upon 
Mattie till a very small smile came to his mouth. 
“ Oh, certainly! You are the young lady who 
came to my official meeting. You must pardon 
me for not recognizing you,” he said, rising to 
shake hands. “I fear my eyes are dim to-day. 
I have been writing a letter — along, unpleasant 
letter — and it gave me a headache.” 

“Have you been writing to your little boy?” 
asked Mattie. 

“ Yes, I have,” said the minister. Susan touched 
her and told her not to be “ forward.” 

“ I don’t think she is ‘ forward,’ ” said the minis¬ 
ter, answering the whisper. “ I am glad some¬ 
body is interested in my boy,— poor fellow ! ” The 
minister started to walk with his hands behind 
him, as he had walked in the church, but he 
stopped himself and went back to his chair. 

“What is your errand to me?” he asked, the 
little smile all gone. 

“Oh!” said Mattie, jumping up and tugging 
at her pocket. “ It’s a letter my papa wroted, 
inside to you — inside, I mean, to me — to you — 
inside-” 


She stopped short in her snarl of words and car¬ 
ried the letter to the minister, then went and sat 
by Susan again. 

The minister was a long while reading the let¬ 
ter. At last he laid it on the table, and with his 
finger beckoned Mattie to him. 

“ I wish you to tell your father something, when 
you write again,” he said, as she stood before him. 
“ Will you remember? ” 

Mattie nodded. 

He put his fingers one by one upon the table, 
marking pauses between his words. “ I want you 
to say — to your father — that he has a daughter — 
who is worthy of her father — and that he is wor¬ 
thy of his daughter.” 

Mattie looked doubtful about remembering. The 
words seemed as snarled as her own had been. 

“ I am afraid you will forget it. I must write it 
down for you.” 

“ My papa is a pretty nice man,” said Mattie, 
speaking up sharply as the minister began to write, 
for his solemn way of putting down his fingers had 
made her uneasy. 

“ That’s what it means,” he said. “ It means 
that he is a nice man, and that you are a nice 
girl.” 

“ Oh ! ” said Mattie, much relieved. She tucked 
into her pocket the bit of paper he handed her, 
and then looked wistfully at the letter on the table. 

“ M^ papa wroted you a pretty long letter, 
did n’t he?” she asked, hesitatingly. 

“ No, he did n’t,” said the minister, taking it up. 
“ It’s short. But it’s weighty,— very weighty.” 

Mattie was surprised. “ I carried it my own 
self, right in my pocket.” 

The minister looked at her with a smile almost 
as happy as other people’s smiles. “ So you think it 
can’t be very heavy ? But, my dear child, it seems 
to me that it weighs a ton,— a ton of kindness! 
You don’t know how much a ton is, do you? But 
do you know what your father wrote to me ? ” 

“No, I don’t; but I’m not a-going to ask no¬ 
body to read their letters, ’cause it’s umpolite.” 

“I ’ll read it without being asked,” said the 
minister: 

“Rev. and Dear Sir: My daughter, the bearer of 
this note, I wish to place under your pastoral care, as 
I think she is now old enough to attend church. I am 
not ambitious that she should become one of your offi¬ 
cial members (though it seems she has rather pushed 
herself forward in that direction), but shall be satisfied 
to have her act in a private capacity. Will you take 
her under your charge ? 

“ Inclosed is a check for one hundred dollars, which 
please consider as coming from her, and as an addition 
to the salary assigned you for the present year. I shall 
expect her, in addition, to do her part toward your church 
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collections during the short time that she will probably 
remain in your village. 

“ Wishing you, my dear brother, abundant success in 
the great work in which you are engaged, I am yours 
in Christian fellowship, Jamts S. Brant.” 

“ This means a hundred dollars,” said the min¬ 
ister, taking up a slip of paper. “ And it means 


“If you’ve done your errand we’d better be 
a-going,” spoke up Susan. 

The minister rose and took Mattie’s hand. “ I 
am going to ask Mrs. Bell if she won’t give me 
some of her posies to make you a nosegay,” he 
said. “You are my little girl now', you know'. 
You must come and hear me preach,— your father 
says so.” 
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‘THIS MEANS a HUNDRED DOLLARS,SAID THE MINISTER, TAKING UP A SLIP OP PAPER." 


that my boy can stay at college. I w’rote a letter 
to him this morning saying that he would have to 
come home. It was hard work, writing that letter. 
Now, I can burn it, and write another! ” 

(i Oh ! I am glad your little boy can go to col¬ 
lege-school some more! ” exclaimed Mattie. 

And, indeed, she was glad, for the minister’s 
little boy had been in her thoughts very often. 


“Oh, yes; I s’pose I must,” said Mattie, con¬ 
tentedly. 

Mattie carried home a large bouquet of sweet- 
smelling, old-fashioned flowers. She kept it in 
water many days, and when she looked at it she 
was very happy, thinking of her papa, w'ho had 
made “ the minister with the sorry mouth ” glad, 
and of the minister’s little boy at college-school. 
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